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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WAR BURDEN. 


1. The new White Paper on War Finance (Cmd. 6438) contains 
estimates of the national income of the United Kingdom in the four 
years 1938, 1940, 1941 and 1942. Some of the figures which were given 
in the previous White Papers (Cmd. 6261 and Cmd. 6347), especially 
those relating to profits, interest and salaries, have been very sub- 
stantially revised but, without commenting on the reasons for these 
alterations, we shall proceed to use the new figures in order to obtain 
estimates of recent changes in the net income of wage-earners and of non- 
‘wage earners. These estimates will then be used to indicate the relative 
burden of the war on the two classes. 

We shall follow closely the procedure of earlier articles,! although the 
figures previously published will, of course, be affected by the revisions in 
the official estimates; but the results now obtained should be somewhat 
more accurate. Apart from these major revisions, the reasons for which 
are not, indeed, fully explained in the White Paper, certain other 
figures have been slightly revised, in the light of more recent information, 
and we have used the new data which have been made available on the 
prices of consumption goods. We shall begin by estimating, first for 
wage earners and then for other classes, the money income which re- 
mains after deduction of direct tax liabilities on current income. 
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2. In the White Paper estimates, the pay and allowances (in cash and 
kind) of officers in H.M. Forces and Auxiliary Services are included with 
salaries, and the pay and allowances of other ranks with wages. Since 
we are interested in comparing incomes derived from industry, we 
must make some deductions for payments to the forces, which, however, 
can only be very roughly estimated. The figures given below for the 
pay and allowances of other ranks are accordingly shown in round 
numbers. 

For the income tax liabilities on wages, approximate estimates up to. 
1941 were given in previous ButLetins. These have been broadly 
confirmed by the recent statement that ‘there are now some 7 million 
wage earners who pay about {£200 million of income tax for the year.’® 
Since income taxes on wages are payable, on the average, nine months 
in arrears, and since this statement presumably refers to the amount 
collected in the ‘financial year 1942—3, the figure of about £200 million 
would evidently. relate to the income tax liabilities on wages received 
between July 1941 and June 1942. Our own estimate of the liabilities 
of wage earners in a full year, based on average earnings in July 1941, 
was the same ;? and, although the subsequent rise in wages indicates. 
that the former estimate should be slightly larger than the latter, the 
difference is small enough to be ignored,‘ particularly as both figures are 
only approximations. The previous estimates of the income tax lia- 
bilities on wages can therefore be left unaltered; and for 1942 a similar 
estimate gives approximately {240 million. Since the figures refer to 
liabilities on current income, they are necessarily larger than the pay- 
ments actually made in the same periods. The amounts which are 
intended to be set aside as post-war credits, which it seems better to 
regard as part of the sacrifices imposed by the war than as an addition 
to voluntary savings, are also included. 

A further deduction from the estimate of wages must be made on 
account of contributions to social insurance, which are, in fact, a form 
of direct taxation. For unemployment insurance we take the published 
figures for the contributions of insured persons, deduct the contributions 
of non-manual workers earning between £250 and £420 per annum who 
were brought into insurance in September 1940,° and a further 10% for 
salary earners previously insured. Contributions under the National 
Health and Pensions Insurance Schemes are based on rates of contribu- 
tion applied to estimated numbers employed, with a similar 10% deduc- 
tion for salary earners. 

These adjustments are set out below. 


*Based on information given in Cmd. 6385 and a statement made by Sir Stafford 
Cripps (10/9/42) in the House of Commons. 

’Sir Kingsley Wood in his budget speech, 12/4/43. 

BULLETIN Vol. 4, No. 8, p. 166, footnote 3. 

‘The earnings enquiries of the Ministry of Labour show that the earnings of men 
from whom most of the income tax is collected, were, on the average, 4% higher in 
the period between July 1941 and July 1942 than they were at the earlier date: and - 
this would be partly offset by withdrawals to the forces during the same period. 

'The Government Actuary estimated thatthe increased rates of contribution and 
the extension of insurance, under the Unemployment Act of 1940, would raise the 
total income of the fund by £9.6 million (see Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1940 
p. 184), of which 75% may be estimated as due to the increased contributions. ’ 

*Based on figures given in A. L. Bowley, Studies in National Income, pp. 86—88. 
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TaBLe I. 
Estimates of Wages. 
1938 1940 1941 1942 


. ; (£ million) 

Wages and pay of ‘ other ranks’ in Forces 1,787 2,425 2,970 3,409 

Less: pay of ‘ other ranks’ in Forces Sc 40 300 500 550 
Income tax liabilities gic: te 5 65 170 240 
Contributions to social insurance... 42 44 49 49 

Wages, net am Ei sae oh te 700mn 2 OLOmmE 2 251 2,570 

Index numbers of net wages ... ice ae 100 119 132 151 


It is seen that total wages, before deduction of direct taxes, increased 
from {1,747 million in 1938 to £2,859 million in 1942, or by 64%, while 
wages net of direct taxes increased between the same dates by about 51%. 

3. Turning to non-wage earners, we shall first estimate their direct tax 
liabilities. Figures are given in the White Paper! for the total direct tax 
liabilities on all incomes, including employees’ contributions to social 
insurance. From these we must deduct the income tax liabilities of 
wage earners as well as their contributions to social insurance, using the 
figures given above. 

Since interest on the National Debt, being a transfer payment, is not 
included in the net national income, income tax payable on this interest: 
must also be deducted from total direct tax liabilities. It is impossible 
to estimate exactly how much income tax is payable on National Debt 
interest since it depends, for example, whether we take the average rate 
of tax on the whole of a person’s income or the rate applicable to marginal 
income. But a reasonable estimate cah be made by applying the 
standard rates of tax which were in force at the respective dates. The 
resulting figures are shown below. 

A further deduction has to be made for death duties and stamps on 
the transfer of property which cannot properly be regarded as levied on 
current income. We thus obtain the following figures for the direct 
tax liabilities of non-wage earners. 


Taste II. 


Estimates of Direct Tax Liabilities. 
1938 1940 1941 1942 


(£ million) 
Total direct tax liabilities ... oe 581 1,071 1,670 1,955 
Less: Income tax liabilities on wages eh, 5 65 170 240 
Insurance contributions of wage earners 42 44 49 49 
Income tax on National Debt Interest 59 92 117 145 
Death and stamp duties pe aoe 90 85 94 100 
Direct tax liabilities on non-wage incomes ... 385 785 1,240 1,421 


In order to obtain the net income of non-wage earners we must deduct, - 
besides direct tax liabilities, the pay and allowances of officers in H.M. 
Forces and Auxiliary Services, which are included with salaries. These 
may be quite roughly estimated, having regard to relative rates of pay 
and relative numbers, at 10% ofthe payments to other ranks, figures for 


1Cmd. 6438, Table E, p. 9, Items (2) plus (5). 


«Income tax liabilities of members of the armed forces, being a smallitem, can be 
neglected. 
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which were given above. Since payments to officers form a compara- 
tively small item, the fact that they are very roughly estimated cannot 
seriously affect our results. 

These deductions yield the following figures, which show that, be- 
tween 1938 and 1942, the total of non-wage incomes, before deducting 
direct taxes, increased by about 45%; and, when direct taxes are 
deducted, by about 8%. The decline in net incomes between 1940 and 
‘1941 is attributable to the higher excess profits tax and income taxes. 


TaBLeE III. 


Estimates of Non-Wage Incomes. 
' 1938 1940 1941 1942 


(£ million) 
Profits, interest, rent and salaries, including 
pay of officers in Forces a : 2,703 3,301 3,649 3,975 
Less: Pay of officers in Forces : Sa _4 30 50 55 
Direct tax liabilities sais daa 385 785 1,240 1,421 
Profits, interest, rent and salaries, net ee 2,314 2,486 2,359 2,499 
Same, expressed as index numbers ... san 100 107 102 108 


4. The next problem to consider is that of finding appropriate price 
indices for deflating the indices of net money income. The White 
Paper states that ‘ A new study has been made of the average change in 
the retail market price of goods and services covering approximately 
go per cent. of the total of civil expenditure on consumption,’ that is, 
excluding the income issued in kind to H.M. Forces. and Auxiliary 
Services ; and explains that ‘ the figure for 1942 was calculated by taking 
the average of the change between 1938 and 1942 in the.cost at market 
prices of buying the collection of goods and services bought.in 1938 and 
1942 respectively’; adding that ‘the two percentage changes are 
sufficiently close to one another for their average to afford a reasonable 
measure of market prices applicable to personal expenditure on con- 
sumption.’? pen 

The index, as given in the White Paper, refers to prices at factor cost, 

that is excluding the effects of indirect taxes and subsidies. Indices are 

also given, however, for personal expenditure on consumption at market 
prices and for personal expenditure on consumption in terms of constant 
prices. By dividing one series by the other, we can obtain an index of 
retail market prices, which is shown below. This is, of course, the 
relevant index from the consumer’s point of view. 


TABLE IV. 


Index Numbers of Consumption and Prices. 


: ‘ ’ 1938 1940 1941 1942 
Expenditure on consumption at market prices 100 106 112* 119 


Expenditure on consumption at constant prices 100 88 82 82 
Index of retail market prices Se as 100 121 136 145 


* Given in the White Paper as 111, but actual figures (Table C) show 112. 


Unfortunately, no details are given pf the constituents of this index, 
which covers the expenditure of all classes of the community, and it is 
not immediately obvious whether the same index can be used for wages 


41Cmd. 6438, pp. 5—6. 
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and for other incomes. We had previously argued that, since non-wage 
earners spend a larger proportion of their income on services, which have 
not risen in price as much as most other items, and since cheaper quality 
goods have 1isen more than dearer qualities, a higher index should be 
taken for wage earners than fornon-wageearners. These factors have been 
partly offset, however, especially since the introduction of the purchase 
tax, by the sharp increase in the prices of a good many luxuries,which 
we may not have taken sufficiently into account, although it is unlikely 
that they take up a very large share of total expenditure. It is possible, 
also, that rents of working-class houses, which are mostly controlled, 
have not risen as much as rents elsewhere. And the introduction of 
utility goods has lowered certain prices, mainly to the benefit of ‘the 
working class. Without adequate data, it is impossible to determine 
the net effect of these various factors. But some light can be thrown 
on the problem by comparing the index numbers previously estimated 
for wage earners, which were rather more reliable than those for non- 
wage earners, with the index numbers shown above, which are of wider 
scope, since they include both classes. 

According to previous calculations, the cost of living of wage earners 
increased by 20% between 1938 and 1940, and by 33% between 1938 
and 1941.1 These figures agree quite closely with those obtained from 
the White Paper. -A similar estimate for 1942 may be made with the 
aid of slightly more recent information. For food, the increase in prices 
between. 1938 and 1942 has been estimated at 274%:2 For drink and 
tobacco combined, the increase in prices, owing to the higher duties, 
was about 85% over the same period. For household goods, data 
recently obtained* showed an average increase in price of 105%. For 
rent, clothing, fuel and light, and sundries, price indices were taken from 
the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index, except that the index of 
clothing prices, which is evidently over-estimated, was reduced by 5%, 
as before. The weights applied to the different items were taken from 
the 193738 family budget enquiry,*except for beer and tobacco where 
the proportion was assumed to be the same as in national expenditure. 
The resulting index, covering all but 14% of total expenditure,® shows 
an average increase in prices, between 1938 and 1942, of 40%. 

Most of the qualifications attaching to this estimate would suggest 
that, if anything, it is slightly too low. (i) The proportion of working- 
class expenditure on beer and tobacco is very probably higher than the 
proportion in total national expenditure. (ii) A higher index would 
almost certainly be obtained if weights were applied according to the 
distribution of expenditure in 1942 and therefore the average of the 
indices based on the two systems of weighting, which is the method 
adopted in the White Paper, would also be slightly higher. The con- 
sumption of beer, for example, has not fallen, and that of tobacco has 

a ; 

Leable er “ ie “ i y on The estimate referred to October 1942 but 

i were negligible. 
sph ap a ne i ek in inch oe See BuLtetin Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 57—60. 
Average index for 1942 obtained by assuming linear change. 

‘Ministry of Labour Gazette, December 1940. c 

5Compulsory insurance, which should be excluded, took up 3% of total expenditure. 
The items included in the remaining 11%—entertainments, books, postage, laundry, 
medical expenses etc.—have all increased in price and their exclusion can hardly 
have had any effect. 
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risen, despite the heavy increase in duties.1 These two qualifications 
also apply to the estimates for 1940 and 1941. (iii) No account was 
taken, in the estimate for 1942, of the higher increase in price of cheaper 
quality goods. (iv) As against these considerations, the application of 
subsidies has mainly benefited the smaller income groups. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, it seems safest to assume 
that there is no significant difference between the cost of living of wage 
earners and the general index of retail prices, shown in Table IV, in 
which case the index would also apply to non-wage incomes. For 
simplicity, therefore, we shall assume the same index for both groups, in 
all three years.” 

5. A slight adjustment to these figures should be made for the effects 
of rationing ; the reason being that, when commodities are rationed or 
in short supply, freedom of choice is restricted and a given expenditure 
will not yield the same satisfaction, even if prices all remain unchanged. 

Using a method which has been described elsewhere,® the necessary 
addition to the cost of living on account of rationing and shortages can 
be estimated at between 14 and 5% in 1940, between 4 and 11% in 1941, 
and between 5 and 14% in 1942. These amounts are strictly additive 
to the index obtained from Laspeyre’s formula, whereas the index quoted 
above is the average of Laspeyre’s and Paasche’s formulae. To allow 
for this, we shall take figures which are nearer the lower estimate, in 
each case: 2% in 1940, 5% in 1941 and 6% in 1942. The method was 
applied to the expenditure of wage earners but the same additions can 
be assumed for non-wage earners, since the reduction in consumption, 
in their case, is greater but the proportion spent on rationed goods is 
smaller. The indices then obtained are 123 in 1940, I4I in 1941, and 
I5I in 1942. 

Applying these figures to the estimates of net money income, given 
above (Tables I and III), we obtain approximate estimates for the 
‘changes in real net income. 

TABLE V. 
Index Numbers of Real Net Income 
1938 1940 1941 1942 


Wages ae Se aS ie ao 100 96 94 100 
Other incomes one ae ae 3s 100 87 ve: 72 


_ 6. We can now attempt an estimate of the war burden on these two 
income groups. One method of assessing the distribution of the cost of 
the war is to find out the total amounts paid in direct and indirect taxa- 
tion by different classes. But this approach is open to a number of 
‘objections, while the statistical data are known to be intractable.4 
The method used here is that suggested by Mr. Kalecki.5 


1The index would be raised by 3 points, if drink and tobacco were included with 
weights proportionate to present national expenditure. 

The index for non-wage earners should strictly take account of changes in the 
prices of investment goods; dut the Board of Trade indices for iron and steel, building 
materials oe wey metals a. not widely different from the index of retail - 
prices, and savings are not a very large proportion of inc i i 
papite pe, eho ry large propo income, so that this point can 

one - Economic Studies, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 68. 

. L. Schwartz, in the Journal of the Royal Statisti i 
discusses some of the aueeeieeh 2 Say ar ee a Papa? 
5BULLETIN Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 10. 
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In normal conditions, provided that there are no important shifts 
between different industries, we should expect real incomes, both of wage 
earners and of non-wage earners, to vary approximately in proportion to 
changes in the volume of employment, measured in man-hours. For 
the share of wages in the national income has been fairly constant, and 
we can assume that industry has been working under more or less con- 
stant returns. Even if the last assumption is incorrect, it could hardly 
affect the proportionate distribution of total net output, of which the 
increase would form a comparatively small share. In this way, we can 
estimate the increase in real income which might reasonably be expected 
under peace-time conditions. The difference between this potential 
real income and the actual changes in real income, estimated above, may 
be regarded as the sacrifice imposed by the war. 

Changes in the volume of employment can be estimated as follows. 
An index of the total number of insured workers employed has been 
derived from contributions to unemployment insurance.!_ An approxi- 
mate estimate of the average increase in working time can be obtained 
by comparing increases in earnings with corresponding increases in wage 
rates, making some allowance for extension of piece work, overtime, 
night work and other factors. On this basis, the average increase in 
working hours, since 1938, can be taken as approximatey 6% in 1940, 
8% in 1941 and 10% in 1942. Combining the increase in numbers 
employed with the estimated increase in working time, we obtain an 
index of the volume of employment, in man-hours. Setting this against 
the indices of real net income (Table V), we obtain the loss in potential 
real income which can be regarded as showing the burden of the war. 

The results are summarised in the following table, where the war 
burden on wages and other incomes is expressed as a percentage of 
potential real income, as indicated by the volume of employment. For 
convenience, we have also included index numbers of average money 
wages and average real wages, both before deduction of direct taxes; as 
well as an index of average real wages, net of direct taxes. These have 
been obtained by dividing the previous estimates, relating to aggre- 
gate wages, by the index of the number of insured workers employed. 
The series correspond roughly, but not exactly, since domestic servants 
are not included, while small salary earners are included, among in- 
sured persons. 


TaB_Le VI. 


Index Numbers (1938=100) 
1940 1941 1942 


Numbers employed 500 oe 100} 105 106 
Average working time ... aS 106 108 110 
Volume of employment ... ae 107 113 117 
Average money wages, gross... 121 135 1s 
Average real wages, gross 98 96 aes 
Average real wages, net <a 96 89 cag 
War burden on wage earners... 10% 17% 15% 
War burden on non-wage earners 18% 36% 39% 


The burden on wage earners, whose average income is very much 


1For the latest figures, see BULLETIN Vol. 5 No.4, p.71. Fora detailed description 
of the method, see Vol. 3 No. 13, p. 294. 
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lower than that of non-wage earners, is seen to beconsiderable, although 
the relation between the two sets of figures shows a slight change in 
favour of wage earners, during the three years. These do not pretend, 
of course, to. be more than approximate estimates, and the qualifications 
which have been mentioned above should be borne in mind. 


J. L. NICHOLSON. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND BUILDING POLICY 


The debates in Parliament on May 4th on housing brought no change 
in the Government’s attitude to the building of private houses during 
the war. The plans in hand for 3,000 cottages in the country and for 
some houses in Scotland seem modest, if measured by the increasing 
shortage of houses, which has caused wisespread rent-racketeering and 
black market transactions. In view of a possible prolongation of the 
war present plans may prove the more insufficient as a considerable time 
lag between plan and execution has to be taken into account. 

The only statistics available indicating building activity for civilian 
purposes are given by loans granted to local authorities. The fall in 
loans for housing was quicker and more intense than for any other purpose 
(except swimming pools). A quarterly average of £92,000 for the first 
three quarters of 1942 compares with £6,954,000 for the same period in 
1939. The bulk of building operations for A.R.P. seems to have been 
completed by spring 1942 and labour and material was then available 
for other purposes. Z 

The extent of the. housing shortage, affecting the health and efficiency 
of the working population, may be gauged from the statement of the 
Minister of Health that 2,500,000 families are living a spartan existence 
in damaged houses which have received only first-aid repairs. The 
Minister stated that over 2,750,000 houses in England and Wales were 
affected by bomb explosions. Houses suffering only damage to win- 
dows, and shops and business premises are not included in this figure. 
200,000 families are living in houses which were condemned as slums 
before the outbreak of war. Large numbers of other houses have so 
deteriorated that on normal standards they would also be classed as slums. 

This widespread housing decay makes the overcrowding in war- 
important districts the more dangerous. It is worst in villages, and in 
towns where existing industrial establishments have been converted to 
war-time purposes. Factory plants have been enlarged, the shifts 
doubled, and the inflow of workers largely increased without a corres- 
ponding expansion in the number of living quarters. Billets in existing 
houses solve only part of the problem, since they are often wanting in 
quantity or quality. The inadequate control of conditions in billeting 
quarters and of those billeted with regard to vermin, infectious diseases 
and nervous disorders is adverse to the best use of billeting facilities. 
An improvement and extension of billeting arrangements might offer 
some relief, but might not be sufficient in the most affected areas. 

.. The position has now been eased by the Board of Trade raising the 
limit for repairs or alterations from {100 to £200. Surveys carried out 
in Manchester, for instance, have shown that a thousand houses stand 
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empty which could be repaired at reasonable cost; 7,000 habitable 
houses stood empty in May 1942. While 2,700 of them have mean- 
while been re-occupied, part of the rest have got beyond repair, although 
the average costs of repair were estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
£100. Large flats and houses which stand empty could be converted 
into smaller units. Where the owners are not willing or able to make 
the alteration, the Government could by voluntary agreement or, if 
necessary, by use of its powers of requisitioning, lease the house for the 
duration, carry out the necessary changes and let the newly created 
flats to war workers. The recently developed scheme for the pooling of 
the resources of some 2,000 small sized building firms might be adjusted 
to this purpose. The scheme provides that building firms employing 
up to 25 operatives should form themselves, voluntarily, into groups each 
embracing about ro firms. Only local labour over 51 years of age not 
required on urgent priority work is to be used, and immobile labour to 
be pooled.1 The scheme is intended to accelerate repair work on some 
40,000 bomb damaged houses, and may be considered an important step 
towards the full use of idle resources essential for an emergency house 
building programme. 

Often repair or conversion of old houses may be almost as expensive 
in man-hours and/or in materials as the building of new houses, and it is 
the alleged shortage of manpower and raw materials which have led to 
the severe restrictions in housebuilding. But the availability of man- 
power and material is rather a question of Government policy and priori- 
ties and we shall have to weigh the ‘ loss’ of men and material in house- 
building activity against the increase in absenteeism and the loss in 
efficiency of war workers which is partly caused by bad housing condi- 
tions (including great distances between house and factory). Houses 
being basically consumption goods, the purpose of their production ina 
war economy would correspond to that of other essential consumption 
goods: the maintenance of the health and working capacity of the 
population, if necessary, accompanied by a system of rationing and 
priorities.2. As long as manpower, material and shipping space are still 
used for semi-luxuries, housebuilding may claim preferential treatment. 


THE ORGANISATION OF WAR TIME BUILDING. 

Housebuilding may have to be discontinued after all reserves of re- 
maining building capacity (inclusive of manpower) have been fully 
mobilised for more essential purposes. For ascertaining needs and 
available supplies of material and manpower, some central organisation 
should possess all the relevant facts and adequate executive powers. At 
present, no war-time building programme organised on a national scale 
seems to exist. Not more than 20% of the building programme is 
under the authority of the Ministry of Works. Created in the second 
year of war (October 1940) it was to be responsible for the erection of all 
new civil works and building required by any other Government Depart- 
ment but not for the Service Departments ‘carrying out highly specialised 

1A ‘ firm of standing ’ will be group leader giving direction and instructions, but 
the heads of the co-operating firms are expected to work in a managerial or super- 
visory capacity. On this assumption, overheads and profits are shared among the 


firms participating in a group according to the hours worked by their operatives. 


*These exist in practice, but so far only in favour of the armed forces and of 
workers in ordnance factories. 
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work.’ Thus the Services build on their own, in close co-operation with 
large contractors. 

The Housing programmes of the Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Air- 
craft Production and the Admiralty are controlled by a ‘ Housing War 
Requirements Committee’ where the Ministry of Health and the Treas- 
ury are also represented. Their Housing programme is then carried out 
by the Ministry of Works through contracts to private contractors. 
The erection of shops, post-offices, schools and other amenities con- 
nected with new settlements is in the hands of the Ministry of Labour 
Welfare Department. The M.o.W., faced with decisions taken by others, 
cannot plan ahead, the less so as apart from the Service Departments 
some six to nine other Ministries and authorities are involved. 

No central co-operation between the Government and the Building , 
Industry has yet been established. As far as this contact exists, one 
of the essential branches of the industry, the building material manu- 
facturers, were originally excluded. The Ministry of Works has taken 
steps to improve the position. A National Brick Advisory Council 
and a National Council of Building Material Producers were created 
last autumn. Earlier, a Central Council for Works and Building had 
been established to serve as a link between Industry and Government. 
In addition, some 50 committees and sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed in course of time. But the lack of co-ordination of the various 
building programmes has not been correspondingly eliminated, leaving 
part of the building capacity unused. 

Skilled labour is said to be not fully employed or employed on 
unskilled work.1 As the building programmes for the Ministry of 
Supply and for A.R.P. have been largely completed, resources are 
being or will shortly be freed which can be usefully employed, 
provided the closing down of housebuilding activity is not a prion 
considered good war economics. The cessation of housebuilding does 
not necessarily represent a net saving of resources. The Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure has pointed out, for instance, that at 
every aerodrome site large amounts of money were being spent in the 
transport of men to work. At four stations this amounted to {975 per 
week for 34 buses, that is £51,000 per year and £200,000 in four war 
years. Measured by expenditure, i.e. by yearly depreciation of houses, 
a considerable number of people could be accommodated for this sum. 
In real terms, the lack of houses represents a burden on war economy in 
so far as transport to war factories involves consumption of rubber, 
fuel etc., employment of drivers, conductors and repair staff and, some- 
times, the construction of new buses. Even where hostels are provided 
many workers prefer distant billets to close-by hostels. An extended 
housing programme providing for a combination of hostels and private 
houses may save time and energy of workers and bring about economies 
in transport. 


NEw BUILDING MATERIALS AND METHODS. — 
The shortage of traditional building materials such as timber and 
steel represents one of the main obstacles to greater housebuilding 


1Delegates to a conference of Master builders reported that skilled men were digging 


trenches, and bricklayers and carpenters were used as labourers at the same timeas 
labourers were unemployed. 
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activity. However, research into new building materials and new 
building methods has made such progress that an emergency building 
programme could be carried out with a minimum of skilled labour and 
of scarce materials. The Ministry of Works has done pioneer work in 
the field of new building materials and simplified building methods. 
It has created a special research department for the development of pre- 
cast building, has organised exhibitions of pre-fabricated huts and has 
forméd a Plastics Committee. The Directorate of Standardisation aims 
at obtaining a complete set of standard sizes for all building materials. 

Of the many pre-fabrication methods the Tarran system is especially 
commended by Government departments. These cottages can be built 
within some eight hours by only a few men. The building material 
used is lignocrete, a light-weight concrete consisting of mineralised saw 
dust, sand and cement. In Coventry some 1,000 houses were built of 
pre-cast concrete units of standard size. A roof made of cement as- 
bestos sheetings can be constructed within a day instead of the week 
needed for the usual timber-tile roof. Scottish pre-cast houses have 
been erected with walls, floors, roofs, beams and stairs of pre-cast 
cellular concrete. Timber was used for door-frames and similar pur- 
poses only. The building materials displayed in the M.o.W. exhibition 
were concrete, reinforced concrete and breeze, asbestos cement, plywood 
and wood wool, plywood and plaster board, so that only a minimum of 
timber, steel and skilled labour is necessary. Wallboard claims to 
absorb sound and to improve warmth and dryness of rooms.!_ In U.S.A. 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has erected cottages where each pre- 
fabricated section contains all parts of the building in its final stage. 
Electrical installations, plumbing, light bulbs, kitchen and bathroom 
fixtures, fireplaces, etc. are in their proper place so that the housebuild- 
ing consists in fitting together the sections by bolts. 

- The best combination under present conditions may be that the frame 
should consist of bricks, while other parts of the house such as roof, 
floors, walls, beams, stairs, windows, doors and cupboards are pre- 
fabricated. In this way use-can be made of the existing capacity of the 
brick industry which is still half that of pre-war.2. The development 
would be favoured by the high degree of standardisation reached in the 
course of the war: the sizes of bricks have been reduced from 17 to 2, 
those of metal windows from 300 to 33, and those of casement doors 
from 32 to 2. 

The fact that much investment and skill is bound up with the old 
building methods should not prevent necessary emergency measures, 
the more so as these pre-fabricated cottages, in the present stage of 
development, have a lifetime of not more than 15—20 years and do not 
represent permanent dwellings. They are, however, a stop-gap to fill 
present housing needs until sufficient new building labour has been 
trained and a proper post-war building programme has been executed, 
that is for at period of a least 10 years.$ 


It can be manufactured from ground wood, gypsum or chemically reprocessed 
old newspapers. 


*YThe carcass of a house represents about one third, fitments and apparatus two- 
‘thirds of total expenditure. 


*Prefabricated houses are also a potential export article of considerable magni- 
tude ; in U.S.A. two large companies have taken up their production. 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS. 

Since the housing shortage cannot be relieved on a national scale, 
priorities would have to be created for towns where war workers have 
increased most in relation to pre-war population. 

In case the building programme is entrusted to local authorities, a 
system of priorities would be helpful and loans could be granted on 
a differential basis, according to needs, costs and income levels in the 
areas concerned.? A clause inserted in 1924 in the Housing Act author- 
ises the Ministry of Health to make the acceptance of new duly approved 
building methods by the Local Authority a condition for the granting of 
loans. By the use of this clause Local Authorities may be induced to 
turn to unusual building methods. 

The pre-war average time lag of twelve months between the authori- 
sation of the loan and the beginning of actual construction will, through 
war-time complications most probably increase. Loans granted now 
would lead to an improvement in industrial overcrowding not before 
autumn 1944. A further postponement of grants until the present 
housing position has further deteriorated, would bring ‘ first aid’ in 
1945 only. 

Therefore, any scheme designed to alleviate quickly the congestion 
in the worst areas would have to be executed directly by the Govern- 
ment, in order to by-pass the usual financial delays. 

A change in the technical and economic conditions of building, the 
application of modern production methods to the erection of dwellings 
will help to solve some of the urgent housing problems of the war and of 
the reconstruction period. The close co-operation of Government, 
Building Industry, Trade Unions and Architects, the elaboration of a 
national building programme by a single public authority with effective 
control of costs, building materials and methods of construction would 
result in making the best use of existing capacity and in developing new 
capacity for this purpose. 

S. Moos. 


A MINIMUM DIET IN APRIL 1943 


This is the fifth article in our series on the cost of a ‘human needs’ diet 
in war time, which was started in March 1941.2 In the fourth article we 
discussed the cost of a minimum diet fora family of five persons that could 
be bought by a housewife in Oxford in November 1942, and this article 
will deal with the adjustments necessary in April 1943, owing to changes 
in supply and changes in prices. The diet available in April 1943 is set 
out in Table I. The foods shown in it could be bought by a skilful house- 
wife in any part of the town, except, perhaps, beef sausage meat or fish, 
which were not always available. In Table II we have therefore sug- 
gested for these two items four alternatives, and also indicated how any 
such substitution would affect the cost of the diet. It will be observed 
that, since November 1942, the weekly cost of the diet has risen by about 
1s. gd., except when fish and sausage meat are replaced by household 
milk, in which case the increase amounts to only about 1s. 3d. Milk, 

1This proposal was made,in a paper by. Marian E. A. Bowley, read before the 


Manchester Statistical Society on 25th March, 1942. 
2Cf. BULLETIN Vol. 3, Nos. 5 and 17, and Vol. 4, Nos. 7 and 17. 
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TABLE I 


Weekly Diet for a Family of 5 Persons (3.75 ‘ Men’) 
Quantity Price per {Changes since Nov. 1942 


Unit? Quantity Outlay 
Sad 4 s. d. 
A) RaTIonED Foops ; 
Mie Meat Soc He 6 lb. 105 | —1 lb — 10 
1b Corned Meat oe 10 oz Lan4: - l0oz + 10 
2 Bacon SoC eee 4 0z 1 — 40z + 44 
3 Margarine? oP 1lb 1402 te = met 
4 Lard AKG as 10 oz 9 :: ore 
5 Sugar nee atts 2lIb 802 3 Ki ASE 
6 jam ana ans 1lb 402 11 + 1 
7 Tea Bh: aia 8 oz 2 8 a - 2 
8 Cheese... BBE 1lb 402 p Rol | —llb 40z — 1 4 
9a Eggs, shell Boe 1 egg Z + $egg + 1 
96 Eggs, dried —, .-- 1 tin’ 19 +11 eggs + 1 7} 
10a Peas & Lentils, split 1 1b 5s ccsap re = $ 
10b Beans - ae 1 lb 4 + 8oz + 1 
ie Rice sete: Pre 1 lb 65 ARE Ae 
Zee EU eS merece RE 1 Ib 9 ~ 8oz + 44 
13. Household Milk ... 1} tin‘ 9 3 2 
Outlay on Group (A) (We + 1 4 
(B) UNRATIONED CARBOHYDRATE Foops 
14 Bread fas ps Adele S10Z 2} —ilb — 2} 
15 Flour a cae 2lb 80z 24 Age 
16 Potatoes adie S41 De OZ 1 : 
17 Oatmeal ... aac 2lb 80o0z 3} 
Outlay on Group (B) 7 4% — 2} 
(C) MiLrk AND VEGETABLES 
18a Milk, ordinary ... 14 pints 44 
18b Milk, school sed 5 pints 13 
19a Carrots, Swedes, 
Turnips ... nee 7 Ib 135 
19b Greens... ne 7 Ib 3 ft ri 
Outlay on Group (C) 8 72 + 7 
(D) OTHER Foops 
20 Sausage Meat, beef 1 lb 7 + 8oz + 3} 
21 Fish 660 ves 12 oz 105 + 40z + 24 
22 Cocoa 50c nad 4 0z 1 4 — =a 
23 Condiments =e — 4 ae ae 
24 Cooking Apples a --- —1 lb — 6 
Outlay on Group (D) 7 10% | 
Total Outlay 888 34 113 + 1 9} 


Dried eggs and household milk, price per tin ; other milk, price per pint ; eggs in 
shell, price per egg ; condiments, total outlay ; all other foods, price per lb. 

*Half‘ special ’ margarine at 9d. per lb. sEquivalent to 12 eggs. 

‘Equivalent to 5 pints of skimmed milk. 5Average price. 


however, is scarcely equivalent to meat and fish from the housewife’s 
point of view, as it implies the replacement of a solid savoury meal by 
soups, puddings, and tea scones made with milk powder. 

The increase in the cost of the diet since November is due mainly to 
two facts: first, the reduction in the cheese ration from 8 ounces to 4 
ounces, and the necessity to compensate for it by the purchase of more 
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TaBLe II 


Modifications of Diet in April 1943 
Items Nos, 20 and 21 in Table I Quantity Total Cost of Diet 


replaced by :-— Saud: 
(a) Household Milk ... a8 1 tin 34 6} 
(6) Bacon ... a Bor 1 lb 34 1143 
(c) Sausage Meat <8 nae 2 Ib 34 114 
(d) Fish Sac is 1} Ib 35 0} 


1All bacon replaced by cheap boiling bacon at 1/3 per Ib. 


TaBLeE III 
Foods Supplementary to Diet in Table I 
Quantity Outlay 
Syrup... soc ap 8 $lb- 44d. 
Herrings a ae 1 tin Od. 
Outlay on Supplementary Foods 1s. 14d. 
TaBLE IV 
Weekly Allowance of Bread and Flour for 3.75‘ Men’ 
Bread Flour 
Ibs lbs 
March 1941 ae sas 20 24 
November 1941 de Sot do a 
April 1942 ne aon 19 24 
November 1942 sur dct 184 23 
April 1943 Dae ace 174 24 


1 21 Ib. if oatmeal was unobtainable. 


TABLE V 
Changes in Nutritional Values and Cost of ‘ Human Needs’ Diet 
Per ‘ Man’ per Day Per ‘ Man’ 
Calories Total Pro- Animal Cost per Wk. 
tein Protein Cost 
(grammes) (grammes) s. d. s. d. 
August 1 1939 3300 1001 50! 1 0 6 11 
March 1941 3300 105 49 a3. 8 94 
November 1941 3300 101 51 1 332 8 1038 
April 1942 3300 105 51 1 3} 9 0 
November 1942 3300 105 51 1 3} 8 10} 
April 1943 3300 104 50 1 4 9 4 
iMr. S. Rowntree’s ‘human needs’ diet: nutritional values approximately. 
21/34 if oatmeal was unobtainable. - #* 9/04 if oatmeal was unobtainable. 


expensive protein foods ; and, secondly, the seasonal increase in the 
price of greens from 2 pence to 3 pence a pound. The further cut in the 
cheese ration by one ounce per head per week from May 2nd, willlead toa 
further rise in cost. Theloss of 5 ounces of cheese per week can, for 
instance, be made good by the purchase of a further pound of beef 
sausage meat, which involves an additional expenditure of 32 pence. 

The outlay on tea has risen by 2 pence, owing to the general rise in the 

1By mid-April, broccoli and turnip tops—the cheapest ‘ greens ’-—had advanced 
further in price, to 34 pence and even 4 pence a pound, while carrots had gone up to 2 
pence. Swedes could still be bought at 1} pence to 1# pence a pound. At the same 
time, however, sound potatoes were available at 6 pence for 8 pounds, so that the 
total cost of ¢he diet remained practically unchanged. 
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price of tea by 4 pence a pound. On the other hand, dried haricot beans 
at 4 pence a pound could be bought in April in all parts of the town, 
while in November only the dearer variety at 6 pence a pound was 
freely available. Jam, however, had to be listed in our diet in April at 
an average price higher than in November, as there appeared to bea 
widespread scarcity of the cheapest jam, which, the shopkeepers 
asserted, is not wanted by the public. Similar statements were made as 
regards ‘standard’ margarine at 5 pence a pound, broken rice at 43 
pence a pound, split peas, cheap cocoa, and beef sausage meat. 

A housewife purchasing the ‘ human needs’ diet presented in Table I 
would not utilize her full allowance of points, which, however, would be 
the case if she bought the additional foods given in Table III. This 
would raise her outlay by another 1s. 14d., and would increase the nu- 
tritional intake per ‘man’ per day above a ‘safe’ minimum standard, 
by about 35 calories and one gramme of animal protein. These supple- 
mentary foods are, therefore, not essential for the diet. The nutriment 
obtained per ‘man’ per day from the diet in Table I is set out in TableV. 

Table IV shows the weekly consumption of bread and flour allowed in 
our ‘human needs’ diet at the several dates of compilation. The 
reduction from March 1941 to April 1943.is not a¢companied by an 
increase in the allowance of potatoes, as a weekly consumption of 34 
pounds 8 ounces is about the maximum consumption that can reasonably 
be expected from a family of the structure envisaged by us. Instead, 
there were increases in the quantities of cereals and dried pulses, in order, 
not so much to save bread, as to keep steady the level of total protein 
intake, and also to find acceptable means for the consumption of house- 
hold milk. As pulses, and rice and related cereals, are somewhat dearer 
sources of calories than bread and flour, this substitution accounts for a 
slight rise in the cost of the diet. 

The nutritional intake and the cost per ‘ man’ per day of the ‘ human 
needs’ diet at the several dates is pictured in Table V. It will be seen 
that while the nutritional intake has been maintained about constant 
the cost of the diet suggested by us has risen from March 1941 to April 
1943 by 6 per cent., from 8s. g$d. to gs. 4d. per ‘man’ per week. As 
compared with the immediate pre-war figures, the increase in cost in 
April 1943 amounted ‘to nearly 35 per cent.1_ Yet while the diet in 
April 1943 is the dearest diet in our series, it is also the most varied 
one, allowing the family thirteen eggs a week,? in addition to a good 
supply of milk and a fair variety of other first class protein foods. 
An exceptionally skilful housewife could reduce its cost by a few pence 
by purchasing those groceries that are unrationed or rationed on points, 
and that can easily be carried and stored, from shops which sell them 
particularly cheap but which may not be situated in her immediate 
neighbourhood. Thus, in some parts of the town, good boiling rice 
could be obtained at 43 pence, prunes at 7} pence, oatmeal at 3 pence, and 
cocoa at a shilling a pound, while household milk was being offered at 
8 pence instead of 9 pence a tin. As against this, one has to allow for 
the fact that any substantial changes in the allowances of rationed foods 
of which there have been several recently, tend to make the planning of 
her budget more difficult for the housewife, and may result in an ‘ un- 
economic’ increase’ in outlay. T. Scuurz 


{This increase, however, includes the re lacement of 14 pint i 
milk by 14 pints of full cream fresh arts 2One sy pe tid ites acre 
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DIAKY 
THE COAL STRIKE IN THE U.S. 


The big strike in the bituminous coal industry of the U.S. has elicited 
varying comment, and it may be useful to state the relevant facts. 
The agreement between the United Mine Workers Union and the 
operators expired at the end of April, and the Union desired the con- 
clusion of a new agreement providing for an increase in the basic wage 
from $7 to $9 a day. From the point of view of the Administration, 
any wage increase can only be granted by the War Labour Board which 
acts as a compulsory arbitration tribunal, and has, moreover, jurisdic- 
tion in case of any wage increase (even if no dispute is involved). The 
Union, however, did not want to bring its case before the Board, because 
they do not recognise the latter’s ‘Little Steel formula’ which would 
deprive them of any chance of a wage increase ; they therefore struck. 
The strike was temporarily called off after three days on the intervention 
of the Government who guaranteed that pending a settlement the 
working week would be extended from 5 to 6 days, and overtime be paid 
for the sixth day. 

The strike constitutes a direct challenge of the Administration’s wage 
policy, which involves a freezing of the present wage structure. What 
are the reasons for the dissatisfaction ? As appears from the table 
below, the average hourly earnings of bituminous coal miners have 
increased by 24% since January 1941.1 During the same period the 
official cost of living index for the U.S. as a whole (i.e. an average of 
certain large cities) has risen by 20%, but the rise in various cities 
differs by as much as 5 to 7%. It is likely that it was particularly high 
in mining districts.2_ Apart from local differences, the official index is 
inadequate in the present situation, in view of scarcities, enforced sub- 
stitution of dearer qualities, and illegal price increases. It is thus quite 
possible that the actual cost of living outstripped the increase in hourly 
earnings. 

Hourty EaRNINGS IN CENTs. 
January 1940 January 1941 Dec. 1942 


Bituminous coalmining 87.6 700 87.7 700 108.5 124 
All Manufacturing 66.3 96 68.9 100 90.7 132 
Durable Goods Manufacturing 72.7 96 75.8 100 100.4 133 
WEEKLY EARNINGSIN $ 
Average 1940 January 1941 Oct. 1942 
Bituminous coal 24.71 25.78 37. 
All Manufacturing 26.05 27.71 38.86 
Durable Goods 29.77 31.90 45.31 


If miners’ wages are compared with manufacturing, it appears that 
hourly earnings are higher in mining than on the average in durable 
goods manufacturing (which is mainly armament industry) ; the differ- 
ence has been narrowed, however, as compared with peace time. If 


1The increase in the basic wage vate (time wages) was 16.7% in the Northern 
Appalachian Area, and 25% in the Southern Appalachian Area ; the difference is due 
to the fact that time wages were equalised in the two areas. The increase in piece 
rates in both areas corresponded to that in the basic wage rate in the Northern Area. 

2The mine operators’ representatives estimate that the rise in the cost of living 
from January 1941 to January 1943 in an average mining town was 24.2% (‘ The 
Times,’ May 7th, 1943). 
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weekly earnings are compared, it is seen that they are lower in mining 
than in all manufacturing on the average, and considerably lower than 
in durable goods’ industries on the average. This is due to the fact that 
the average number of weekly hours in mining is usually distinctly below 
the standard working week of 35 hours. The excess of average weekly 
earnings in durable goods’ industries over those in mining was 20% to 
30% in the latter half of 1942, varying with the seasonal fluctuation in 
mining activity. (It may be noted that average miners’ earnings are 
here considered ; some miners receive, of course, much higher wages 
than the average, but the same is true with regard to munition workers. 
There are also regional differences as between North and South, but 
they exist only for piece wages ; for time wages they were abolished in 
1941). This is, however, not the full story ; the mines are not contin- 
uously operated throughout the year (in 1940 they were operated on the 
average 205 days) and the annual income of a miner compares therefore 


-even less satisfactorily with that in manufacturing than the weekly 


earnings. It is therefore certain that there is a very considerable differ- 
ence between the earnings in mining and those in armament industry. 
Workers cannot, however, be bound to an essential industry by com- 
pulsory measures alone, but only by the establishment of a satisfactory 
wage structure. 

The latter can be achieved either by wage increase, or by a guaranteed 
6 days week with overtime payments (or by both methods combined). 
It was reported that the latter alternative was proposed to the 
mine operators and that the answer of the operators was that they 
could not dispose of the additional output. This. contrasts strangely 
with the statement at the beginning of the strike that the country’s 
production of munitions would be endangered after two weeks stoppage 
in coal mining. Though this statement is somewhat highly coloured, 
there is no doubt that coal production will have to be increased, and the 
opportunity might be taken to build up stocks at once. As about 10% 
of the industry’s labour force had already. been.lost to other-industries 
and withdrawn into the armed forces before the reservation, additional 
efforts will have to be made by the miners, and their co-operation will 
therefore be essential. 


TOBACCO SUPPLIES FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Before tobacco was put on the Lend-Lease list, U.S. stocks had 


reached a record level, far higher indeed than the supplies accumulated 


during the great depression. An official estimate put stocks of flue- 
cured tobacco (the principal variety in the manufacture of cigarettes) 
at 1450 mn. lb. which at the current rate of consumption was sufficient 
to cover home demand for 3 to 4 years. 

Since then the position has changed considerably. U.S. tobacco 
consumption, which for many years had varied in close agreement 
with consumers’ income, now followed the sharp upswing in income 
Between 1940 and 1942 home consumption of cigarettes rose by almost 
one third. This may have increased the annual demand for flue-cured 
tobacco by about 150 mn. Ib. On the other hand, up to September 
1942 nearly 260 mn. Ib. tobacco (predominantly flue-cured) was shipped 
or delivered for shipment under Lend-Lease, and the acting President 


1‘ Times,’ April 2nd, 1940. 
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of the Commodity Credit Corporation estimated British Empire require- 
ments of American tobacco in 1943 (all varieties) at 300 mn. lb. 

Since 1941 stocks have been declining while already last October 
tense competition in bidding for the current crop between many private 
buyers and between them and buyers of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (purchasing for Lend-Lease supplies) was renorted.2 Prices 
rose sharply until the Office of Price Administration uuposed a price 
ceiling, but those bidding in the name of the C.C.C. for leaf for export 
under Lend-Lease remained free to offer higher prices. 

It seems quite likely that the change in U.S. market conditions was a 
contributory cause of the recent removal of tobacco from .the Lend- 
Lease list. But there may be other reasons too. All British supplies 
to U.S. troops stationed in this country are on reverse Lend-Lease 
account, except for the fact that British currency for cash payments to 
U.S. troops has to be acquired against dollars. If the average cash 
spending of American soldiers in this country is put at {100 per head per 
year, the dollar balance thus accruing to this country would be {1omn, for 
every 100,000 soldiers. It follows that since 1941, this country must 
have ‘ acquired’ a considerable source of dollar income. Against this 
must be set, however, the agreement to release blocked sterling balances 
of U.S. film companies, and now payments for tobacco supplies for 
civilian use. Assuming that the amount of tobacco imported will be 
near the 1938 figure its present value may be estimated at about {25mn. 
a year.’ 


THE CONTROL OF EMPBOYMENT (DIRECTED PERSONS) ORDER. 

An order, forecast by the Minister of Labour last January, taking 
power to direct persons into (a) full-time work which is not covered by 
the Essential Work Order and (6) into part-time work (defined as up to 
30 hours a week) has now been announced, to operate from May 8th 
The object of this Control of Employment (Directed Persons) Order 
1943, is to safeguard the conditions of employment of persons directed 
to work in which they are not covered by an Essential Work Order, 
which means that there has been hitherto no guarantee of security to 
compensate the worker for the fact that he is tied to a particular em- 

loyer. 
3 vee} direction issued under this new Order will specify the period for 
which it is to remain in force, normally six months, though it may be 
less in exceptional cases. After six months elapses, a new direction 
must be issued to the worker to continue her employment (most persons 
covered by the Order will be women). For the period of the direction: 
(x) The’émployer may not discharge the worker (except for serious mis- 
conduct); (2) The worker may not leave the employment ; (3) Either 
party may apply to a National Service Officer for the direction to be 
withdrawn ; (4) If a worker is stood off from work without wages, and 
applies to the National Service Officer within three days, the direction is 


1U.S. Dept. of Agr., The Agricultural Situation, 1942, and ‘Tobacco,’ Oct 1942. 
The total delivered up to January, 1943, is 314,000 lb. ‘Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,’ April 8, 1943. 

*Ibidem. ; 

8This would allow for an increase of 50°, on account of higher dollar prices on the 
1938 value of approximately £17 mn. 
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automatically withdrawn; (5) Appeals may be made by an aggrieved 
party to a Local Appeal Board which will make a recommendation to the 
National Service Officer. The latter may, however, reject the recom- 
mendation. 

It is officially announced by the Ministry of Labour that there is no 
intention to use these powers of direction in a wholesale way, and 
directions will not be issued to women with children of their own under 
14, living with them. Women will, in general, only be directed to part- 
time work where Women’s Advisory Councils advise that they should 
be expected to take such work, and the work must be within reasonable 
daily travelling distance. ; 

The Order, as is pointed out by the ‘ Financial News’ ‘ avoids the 
main issue—wages and conditions, on which the Essential Work Ordérs 
are fairly specific—and relies on the powers under paragraph 2 of Defence 
Regulation 58A.’ The latter enables the Minister to determine the pay 
of a directed person, and to refuse to direct the worker if the employer 
does not conform with the rate. The ‘ Times’ reports, however, that 
under ‘ a new Order people will not be directed into-part-time work unless 
the wages and conditions come up to the standard required under the 
Essential Work Order.’ It is not quite clear what this means, since the 
Essential Work Order clauses do not cover part-time work. 

The degree to which the new powers will be used will, of course, depend 
upon the success of the appeals to women to work part-time ; up to the 
present some 600,000 part-time workers, mostly women, are said to be 
in employment. But the speed of recruitment -of part-time women is 
partially dependent upon the wages offered, and from this point of view 
the new Order can hardly be said to be satisfactory. For, as the man- 
power shortage becomes progressively more acute, the National Servi 
Officers will find that the gap between the number of directions demanded 
by war production and the number of directions which ought not to be 
issued on the grounds of poor wages and conditions is steadily widening. 
These officers are, in fact, now in a position to enforce a minimum wage 
for part-time work and for work not covered by Essential Work Orders, 
but only by withholding labour. The only logical procedure is to attempt 


to a salen positively a war-time minimum wage for these two kinds of 
‘work, 


